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A 

VINDICATION 


Of  the  Conduct  of  the 


PRESENT  WAR. 


S  I  R, 


Berkjhire ,  December  15,  1760. 


I  AM  obliged  to  you  for  the  favour  of 
your  much  admired  Pamphlet*,  and  do 
not  wonder  that  fo  interesting  a  fubjedt, 
treated  by  fo  ingenious  a  writer,  fhould  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  public  fo  far, 
as  to  have  produced  already  a  third  edition. 
You  are  pleafed  to  defire  my  thoughts  on 


*  Confideraticns  upon  the  prefent  war  in  Germany. 

this 


am 


w.  f  T/v  T  y  d 

e:t 
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y 

this  favourite  piece,  and  dropt  a  hint  as  if  you 
imagined  the  dodtrines  laid  down  in  it,  were 
not  altogether  fo  unexceptionable  as  they  are 
generally  efteemed  ?  For  my  part,  I  cannot 
but  confefs  myfelf  entirely  of  that  opinion. 
It  is  certainly  written  with  imagination,  and 
indeed  with  elegance  ;  but  whether  it  be  the 
livelinefs  of  imagination  and  the  beauty  of 
language  ;  or  the  foundefs  of  judgment,  and 
the  ftrength  of  reafoning,  which  have  capti¬ 
vated  the  world,  lliall  be  the  fubjedt  of  the 
following  Letter. 

The  Reader  is  advanced  but  a  very  few 
pages,  before  he  is  ftruck  with  a  moll:  awful 
idea  of  the  power  of  Francs.  The  extent 
of  country,  the  number  of  inhabitants,  the 
vaftnefs  of  her  revenues,  are  difplayed  before 
us  as  the  meafure  of  her  ftrength,  and  the 
450000  men  kept  on  foot  by  Lewis  the 
XIVth  is  quoted  from  Voltaire,  to  fhew,  to 
what  an  iipmenfe  height  of  power,  that 
kingdom  may  arrive.  This  frightful  pidture 
reprefenting  the  prodigious  fuperiority  of 

France 
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France  over  England,  one  would  imagine 
was  penciled  by  fome  French  mafter ;  but 
jhe  truth  is,  that  not  only  the  author  ot  the 
ConfiderationSj  but  many  good  Englijhmm 
have  figured  to  themfelves  the  fame  repre- 
fentation  of  things.  Such  v/as  the  reputation 
of  Gallic  power,  and  Gallic  arms,  juft  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  that  we  have 
heard  brave  Englijh  foldiers  wifh  in  public!:, 
that  England  might  not  be  drove  to  the 
necefiity  of  meafuring  fwords  with  France  : 
though  what  gives  us  a  fairer  imprefiion 
of  the  ftamp  of  thofe  time,  is  the  popular 
defence  of  the  inglorious  and  ever  to  be 
lamented  conduct  of  him  who  ought  to  have 
refcued  Minorca.  Unhappily  too  for  us,  in 
thofe  days  we  gave  the  enemy  fo  much 
credit,  not  only  for  their  prowefs,  but  their 
precautions,  that  practicable  attempts  were 
blafted,  by  the  mere  fuppofition,  that  fo 
wife  apeople  muft  have  been  provided  againft 
them. . 

But 


». .... 
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But  now  that  time  has  proved,  this  mighty 
people,  are  not  almighty;  nay  more,  that 
Englijh  valour  has  triumphed  both  by  fea 
and  land  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  globe ; 
let  us  enquire  into  the  caufes  which,  under 
Providence,  have  operated  to  produce  this 
wonderful  event. 

Montefquieu  in  his Perfian  letters,  fpeaking 
of  the  depopulation  of  the  world,  alferts  that 
fiance  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  ancient 
Gaul  delcribed  by  Ccefar  for  numbers  of  in¬ 
habitants  :  I  believe,  I  may  without  ralhnefs 
affiim,  it  is  not  now  to  be  compared  on  the 
fame  account,  with  itfelf  at  the  time  of  the 
acceffion  of  Lewis  le  Grand.  The  expulfion 
of  many  hundred  thoufand  proteftants,  an 
jndufti  ious,  i  ich,  and  therefore  prolifick  peo- 
pe,  iTiuft  have  deprived  the  kingdom  of  a 
very  numerous  pofterity.  The  monftrous 
inacalc  of  their  armies,  with  the  fatal  con- 
lequence  of  almoft  a  univerfal  celibacy 
amongft  them,  is  a  gulf  equal  in  fize  to  that 

of 
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of  the  monaftick  foundations,  devouring  the 
brefent  race  of  men,  and  obftruding  the 
fucceffion  of  another.  The  amazing  Ioffes 
they  have  fuftained  in  their  wars  this  laft 
century,  both  in  Germany  and  Italy ,  are  not 
reparable  under  the  prefent  conftitution  of 
things;  and  laffly, their  refinements  and  luxury 
have  been  carried  to  fuch  a  height,  not  only 
at  Verfailles  and  Paris ,  but  even  in  their 
diffant  provinces ;  that  not  alone  the  younger 
Tons  of  great  families,  but  the  merchants  and 
mechanics,  amongft  whom  this  polite  conta¬ 
gion  has  likewife  crept,  are  deterred  from 
marriage,  and  confequently  from  the  means 
of  paying  in  the  fruits  of  it,  that  debt  every 
man  owes  the  ifate  where  he  refides. 

That  thisdecreafe  of  people  is  not  vifionary, 
but  real,  we  may  appeal  to  notoriety,  I 
fuppofe  France  was  never  more  preffed  by  a 
war  than  the  prefent  one ;  then  where  are 
now  her  450000  fighting  men  ?  where  are 
her  bailors  that  in  Lewis  the  XIVth’s  time, 
fought  aboard  a  hundred  Ihips  of  war  ?  It 

B  may 
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may  be  anfwered  that  we  have  thoufands  of 
their  bailors  in  prifon,  and  that  their  prefent 
number  of  land  forces  are  fufficient  for  their 
purpofe :  but  we  know  that,  reduced  as  their 
navy  was  before  November  1759,  they  were 
obliged  to  force  the  peafants  into  thatfervice. 
We  know,  that  however  diminifhed  their 
armies  may  be,  compared  with  theflourifhing 
times  of  Lewis  the  XIVth,  ftill  it  is  with 
the  greatell:  difficulty  the  government  can 
pay,  and  provide  for  thole  armies ;  and  were 
they  to  refolve  the  augmentation  of  them, 
I  am  greatly  mifinformed,  or  they  would  be 
baffled  in  the  enterprize :  their  revenues 
would  fail  them  to  fupport  the  augmentation, 
and  what  is  more  the  augmentation  itfelf 
is  impracticable.  The  dregs  of  the  people 
and  the  lower  artificers,  are  already  fwept 
away  by  the  recruiting  ferjeant,  and  the  fields 
are  in  a  manner  abandoned  :  travel  through 
France  at  this  very  juncture,  and  you  will 
fee  the  women  not  only  drive  but  hold  the 
plough. 


The 


* 
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The  revenues  of  France  have  alfo  fuffered 
a  confiderable  diminution  within  thefe  few 
years.  The  King  now  upon  the  throne,  is 

not  a  Lewis  the  XIVth,  the  idol  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  a  Deodand  ;  a  king,  who  could  not  afk 
more  than  they  were  willing  to  grant}  a  king 
who,  if  I  remember  rightly,  left  a  debt  of 
above  180  millions  sterling  behind  him,  all 
which  he  himfelf  had  contracted..  His  pre¬ 
fen  t  majefty  labours  under  the  difad  vantage 
of  having  feen  one  great  bankruptcy  in  the 
late  regent  s  time,  and  having  been  under  the 
neceffity  of  committing  a  kind  of  aCt  of 
bankruptcy  laft  year  himfelf}  that  is,  though 
the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  capital  be 
continued,  yet  the  reimburfements  (an  an¬ 
nual  difeharge  of  part  of  the  capital)  were 
flopt  and  converted  to  the  current  fervice  of 
the  year ;  thefe  are  ftrokes  which  muft  deep¬ 
ly  affeCt  credit :  the  creditor  will  reafonably 
fuppofe  at  the  enfuing  year,  his  dividends  will 
be  in  the  fame  danger  with  his  reimburfe- 
tnents,  and  he  will  not  only  demand  a  round 

B  2  interefl 
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intereft  but  ample  fecurity  for  all  future  loans  j 
and  thus  will  government  be  diftreft. 

It  is  very  certain,  that  during  the  long  and 
peaceable  adminiftration  of  cardinal  Fleury , 

commerce  was  notonlvreftored,  but  increafed 

J 

to  a  moll:  aftonifhing  degree,  and  the  reve¬ 
nue  in  confequence,  much  improved  ;  but 
never  were  thofe  channels  fo  dry  as  at  this  , 
period  :  and  that  the  fources  of  their  riches 
are  generally  ftopt  by  a  ruinous  war,  is  evi¬ 
dent  both  by  their  breach  of  faith  with  their 
prefent  creditors,  and  the  comparifon  of 
their  revenues  in  the  laft  years  of  Queen. 
Amis  wars,  made  with  revenues  of  the  prof- 
perous  times  of  Lewis  the  XIVth.  Various 
caufes  may  conduce  to  difable  a  date :  France 
is  not  fo  powerful  as  flie  has  been,  becaufe 
fomany  of  her  inhabitants  are  impoverished  ; 
and  Holland  is  not  fo  able  to  fuftain  a  war  as 
formerly,  though  her  individuals  are  richer 
than  ever:  the  reafoning  therefore  is  not 
folid,  which  elfablilhes,  that  what  has  been 
done  by  any  nation,  may  be  done  again. 

Perhaps 


'  '  ( 
f • 
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Perhaps,  Sir,  upon  this  date  of  the  cafe3 
you  will  think  my  imagination  a  little  over¬ 
heated,  and  that  I  conlider  the  French  mo¬ 
narchy  as  a  defpicable  enemy:  Far  from  it:  I 
admit  it  to  be  tremendous ;  but  I  cannot 
acknowledge  its  Omnipotence.  Contingen¬ 
cies  may,  and  have  reduced  it  within  fome 
bounds;  it  is  not  aHydra  but  a  Polypheme ; 

and  if  we  can  put  out  his  eye,  if  we  can 
depopulate  the  country  and  dellroy  its  com¬ 
merce,  we  fhall  prevent  the  monfter  from 
crufhing  us.  Fortune  and  fuccefs  have  thus 
far  warranted  the  experiment  of  oppofing 
this  gigantic  power  :  God  knows  what  a 
reverfe  may  happen  before  the  game  is  up  ; 
but  hitherto  the  undertaking  appears  neither 
abfurd  nor  vain 

It  remains  to  conlider  whether  we  might 
have  wrought  this  work  by  more  delirable 
means  ;  and  here  I  fhall  have  an  eye  to  the 
principal  purport  and  tendency  of  the  pam¬ 
phlet  before  me - The  grand  queftion 

upon  this  point,  is,  whether  we  might  not 

J  «  '  ^ 
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have  done  what  we  have  done,  and  more, 
had  we  not  embarked  in  continental  mea- 
lures  :  or  in  other  words,  whether  it  would  ' 
net  have  been  for  the  intereft  of  Great- 
Britain ,  to  fave  her  millions,  and  her  troops, 

which  have  been  wafted  in  Germany. 

/ 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  intereft  of  Great - 
Britain ,  a  commercial  nation,  to  avoid  war, 
fo  far  as  is  conllftent  with  her  dignity  and  her 
trade  :  if  fhe  fubmit  to  affronts,  die  will  be 
ridiculous,  as  in  King  James  the  Firft’s  time 
if  die  fubmit  to  encroachments  on  her  terri¬ 
tories,  die  will  be  undone - Thus  circum- 

4 

ftanced,  it  behoves  her  minifters  to  be  on 
their  guard  to  prevent  a  war,  if  poffihle, 
with  honour;  or  if  it  cannot  be  prevented, 
to  fupport  it  with  fpirit. 

This  I  apprehend  was  the  rule  of  his  late 
Majedly’s  conduct.  When  he  fuppofed  the 

Kings  of  P rufjia  and  France ,  were  forming 
defigns  to  light  up  a  war  in  Germany ,  he 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Ruffin  to  obftrud 
thefe  machinations.  When  the  pofture  of 

affairs 
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affairs  changed,  and  France  had  deferted  the 
King  of  PruJJia  to  confederate  with  the  Queen 
of  Hungary,  then  his  Britannic  Majefty, 
Jleddy  and  uniform  in  the  fame  plan,  chang¬ 
ed  his  meafures  alto,  and  entered  into  an  al¬ 
liance  with  the  King  of  PruJJia  to  prevent 

any  foreign  troops  from  marching  into  the 
empire. 

I  know  thefe  hidden  harts  of  friendfhip 
from  one  Potentate  to  another,  have  been 
fuppofed  to  betray  a  weaknefs  in  our  coun¬ 
cils  ;  but  that  is  begging  the  queftion ;  al¬ 
liances  are  not  perfonal  but  national ;  and 
no  body  doubts  it  was  the  impatience  of  the 
houie  of  Aujlria  to  feize  on  Silejia,  that  led 
her  to  break  the  treaty  of  Aix  laChapdle,  and 
fling  herfelf  into  the  arms  of  France,  and 
not  any  variablenefs  of  humour  or  fyflem  in 
his  Majefty ;  but  his  honour,  his  glory,  and 
his  intereft,  induced  him  as  guarantee  of  that 
treaty,  to  fupport  it. 

It  were  much  to  be  wifhgd,  if  it  were  not 
weak  to  wifh  it,  that  Germany  and  other 

powers 


powers  would  fight  our  battles  ;  but  the  Con- 
fiderer  has  declared  that  unlefs  we  will  meet 
them  there,  the  French  will  feldom  or  never 
give  themfelves  the  trouble  of  marching  into 
the  empire.  Surely  the  author  is  a  little  forget¬ 
ful  in  this  affertion:  is  it  not  true  to  a  pro¬ 
verb  that  Germany  has  proved  a  grave  to  the 
armies  of  France  ?  does  not  the  laft  war 
furnifh  us  with  a  recent  example,  when  fhe 
poured  into  the  empire,  a  hundred  thoufand 
men  even  to  the  gates  of  Vienna ,  before  one 
Englijh  regiment  was  embarked  for  the 
continent !  But  why  do  I  appeal  to  the  laft 
■war  for  an  inftance  ?  have  we  not  one  ftill 
more  recent  before  our  eyes  ?  were  not  French 
armies  in  the  very  bowels  of  Hanover,  before 
one  Englijh  foldier  had  fet  foot  on  German 
ground  ?  be  it  fo,  fay  many  well  meaning 
men ;  let  their  armies  domineer,  ravage, 
and  take  polfeflion  of  it.  Hanover  is  too 
fmall  an  object  for  our  attention  ;  and  the 
fee  fimple  of  it,  ^s  not  worth  half  the  num¬ 
ber  of  millions,  we  muft  fpend  to  maintain  it: 

but. 
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but  is  this  the  reafoning  of  wife  and  virtuous 
men  ?  was  the  Electorate  ftill  of  lefs  value 
than  is  here  reprefented,  and  had  not  the 
maxims  of  found  (policy  called  upon  the 
adminiftration '  to  aCt  the  part  they  have 
done ;  would  not  the  ties  of  honour,  grati¬ 
tude,  and  juftice,  bind  us  to  endeavour  the 
relcue  of  a  wretched  people  differing  all  the 
calamities  of  war  from  an  infolent  foe, 
merely  on  our  account  ? 

W e  remember  the  legiflature  were  touched 

with  fo  deep  a  fenfe  of  the  duty  of  this 

\  •  * 

rfieafure,  that  they  unanimoufly,  and  with 
the  approbation,  at  that  time,  of  all  good 
EnghyTjme?i ^engaged  to  defend  the  electorate : 
but,  fays  theConfiderer,  if  the  two  houfes  of 
parliament  were  fo  improvident ;  now,  that 
the  thing  is  impolTible,  the  engagement 
ceafes ;  becaufe  no  promife  binds  to  impoffi- 
bilities.  The  thing  impolTible  ?  God  forbid  ! 
the  precedents  in  hiftory  are  numerous,  where 
able  generals  with  a  few  good  troops  have 
baffled  the  mod;  formidable  invafions - 

C  The 
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The  undertaking  of  prince  Ferdinand,  though 

a  boJcl  one>  in  the  event  has  thus  far  been 
iound  a  practicable  one. 

ke  anfwered,  the  abfurdity  of 
tne  attempt  would  have  appeared  laft  year, 
but  for  mere  accident;  and  that  fuch  victories 
a*  that  of  Mmden  fall  not  within  the  fcope  of 
probability.  All  this  is  true ;  but  had  there 
been  no  fuch  battle,  who  can  tell  whatmi^ht 
ha  vc  been  the  fate  of  that  winters  campaign  ? 

Is  it  impoffible  tnat  the  French  army  at 
fo  great  a  diftance  from  home,  quartered  in 
an  enemy’s  country,  and  harraffed  by  troops 
xuh  of  ardour  and  patriotifm,  might  have 
fuftained  a  lofs  nearly  equal  to  the  deflate- 

V  t  t  •  — 

t><  n  they  met  in  the  fields  of  Mindcn  ?  I  am 

k  r ' 

not  romantic  enough  to  hope  I  lhall  ever 
fee  fuch  another  Day  as  the  fir  ft  of  Augujl 
1759:  however,  ftupendous  that  victory 
was,  it  was  not  fupernatural :  no  uncommon 
phtenomena  in  the  heavens,  the  air,  or  the 
earth  contributed  to  that  fignal  overthrow  : 
the  few  Britijh  battalions  which  oppofed  the 


(hock 
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fhock  of  the  numerous  Gallick  hofl,  flood 
intrepid  and  firm  :  the  enemy  trembled  and 
fled. 

Happy  for  England ,  the  fpirit  that  fhone 
forth  that  day,  has  not  been  confined  to  thofe 
fix  battalions  :  it  has  diffufed  itfelf  equally 
through  our  navy  and  army ;  and  the  glori¬ 
ous  1759  is  almofl  forgot  in  the  glories  of 
*  ■  . 

1760 — I  fliould  therefore  flatter  myfelf  the 

r  * 

caufe  of  Hanover  is  not  at  fo  low  an  ebb ; 
prince  Ferdinand  is  not  yet  reduced  to  beg 
quarter  :  but  fhould  the  fortune  of  war,  by 
and  by,  declare  itfelf  againfl  us,  then  will  be 
the  feafon  to  withdraw  our  troops,  and  re- 
linquifh  the  country  we  can  no  longer 
protect :  we  fhall  then  have  the  confolation 
to  reflect,  that  we  have  adted  as  an  upright 
and  faithful  ally  ought  to  adt,  and  that  by 
employing  almofl  the  whole  power  of  France 
upon  that  fpot,  we  have  diverted  them  from 
objedts  of  higher  import ;  in  other  words, 
that  by  throwing  this  Hanover,  this  tub  to  the 

C  %  whale* 
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whale,  the  fhip  we  fwim  in,  has  been  left 
endangered. 

But  we  are  told,  that  Hanover  does  not 
afk  our  relief :  for  by  fending  an  army  to 
oppofe  the  French ,  file  is  oppreffed  by  two 
armies,  and  her  mifery  doubled ;  nay  far¬ 
ther,  that  when  fhe  was  over-run  with  a 

/  .  •  v  '  t  »  >  ,  . 

rapacious  foldiery,  and  mFr'enchhonAagt,  the 
fun  neither  refufed  to  fliine  nor  the  rivers  to 

A.  k  ‘  '  > 

flow.  I  fhall  only  obferve  upon  this  flower 
of  fpeech,  that  thefe  appearances  of  nature 
continued  to  fubfifl^  even  after  the  defolatioh 
of  the  poor  Palatinate :  though,  to  purfue  ' 
the  metaphor,  did  not  the  poor  inhabitants 

t  *■  t  v 

find  the  rivers  to  flow  with  waters  of  bitter- 

v  .?  '  <  . 

iiefs  ?  and  were  not  the  day-light  and  the 
fun,  painful  to  them?  But  we  are  informed 
the  French  are  a  fair  enemy,  and  that  the 
maxims  of  war  fince  the  eftablifhment  of 
chriftianity,  are  become  fo  moderate  and 
humane,  that  Hanover  had  been  pleafed 
to  have  remained  in  the  quiet  flate  of  their 

rieutra- 
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neutrality  (which  the  fad  necedities  of  the 

\  x  '•  *, 

times  had  conftrained  her  to  fign)  but  that 
the  victory  of  Rojbach ,  and  the  arguments 
of  the  King  of  PruJ)iay  had  prevailed  upon 
the  army  of  obfervation  to  take  up  their  arms 
again. 

This  is  a  heavy  charge  againft  the  memory 

of  our  late  dread  Sovereign,  who  avowed  and 

*  ** 

juftined  the  infraction  of  that  treaty  ;  who 
gave  his  honour  that  the  forms  of  the  con¬ 
vention  had  been  broke  by  the  French  them- 
felves,  in  the  extortions  and  opprethons,  prac- 
tifed  in  violation  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty. 
Could  this  be  faid  by  a  King  fo  renowned  for 
the  love  of  truth,  and  we  doubt  the  truth 
of  it?  but  the  writer  himfelf  feems  to  admit 

the  allegation.  If,  fays  he,  the  Duke  of 
Richlieu  was  extortionate,  did  not  thisGeneral' 
render  himfelf  odious  by  his  exceffes,  and 
did  not  fdme  of  his  own  officers  condemn 
him  by  a  contrary  behaviour?  he  allows  too, 
that  fome  officers  are  more  rapacious  than 

others,  and  the  Hanoverian  had  then  the 

mis- 

d  — 
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misfortune  of  having  the  French  army  com¬ 
manded  by  one  of  the  worfi  of  them  :  can 
we  defire  a  more  ample  proof  of  the  facred- 

nefs  of  his  late  Majefty’s  word ;  a  virtue  for 
which  he  was  revered  when  alive,  and  now 
that  he  is  no  more,  will  not  fail  to  procure 
him  the  admiration  of  future  times  ?• 

But  granting  the  truth  of  thefe  opprefiionsi 
he  thinks  it  would  have  been  more  prudent 

.jb. 

in  Hanover  to  have  fubmitted  to  them,  than 
to  have  deferted  the  neutrality.  Good  God ! 
are  not  Hanoverians  men  ?  have  they  not 
flelh,  and  blood,  and  feeling,  and  fpirit  too* 
like  other  Men ;  do  not  our  hearts  glow 
wf:hin  us  when  we  perufe  a  *  Vertot  or  a 
Bucn-amici ?  and  is  the  recovery  of  oppreffed 
liberty  at  Genoa  or  Lijhon  nearer  our  hearts, 
than  the  fame  fame  caufe  at  Hanover. 

We  cannot  however  produce  fo  irrefra¬ 
gable  an  argument  in  vindication  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  conduit  of  his  late  Majefty,  and  his 

Serial  and  Bunn-amici,  two  authors  ;  tlie  firft,  of  the 
revolutions  of  Portugal ;  the  other,  of  the  lalt  war  in  Italy, 

miniftry. 


^  Z-1-  w . 
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minidry, as  in  admitting  the  propofition  to  be 
true,  that  though  Hanover  could  not  buffer 
in  the  lead:  by  the  neutrality,  and  might 

buffer  extremely  by  the  infraction,  never- 

/’  :  *“  ^  •  »  -  * 

thelefs  the  convention  was  broke  on  our 
fide. 

Who  can  invent  a  flronger  plea  in  favour 
of  his  late  Majefty’s  honourable  and  jud 
regard  for  the  good  of  thefe  realms,  than 

.«  4 

in  thus  expofing  his  native  country  in  thefe 

j  ‘  ' 

happy  circumdances  to  the  horrors  of  war ; 
and  the  refentment  of  an  exafperated enemy; 
wrho-  if  victorious  might  and  would  have 
treated  them  as  revolters  and  rebels  ?  If  his 
Majedy  did  decline  the  acceptance  of  peace 

K  I.  . 

for  his  electorate,  in  order  to  keep  the  dorm 

4  /  '  *"  ■ 

for  his  Britijh  dominions,  what  tribute  is 

9  .  ,  *  .  5, 

due  from  Britain  to  his  allies  ?  Does  this 

/ 

facrifice  favour  of  the  partial  attachment, or, 
as  the  French  call  it,  the  predilection  in  fa- 

i v 

vour  of  Hanover ,  fo  generally  aferibed  to  his 
character  ?  Like  a  good  hearted  man,  lie 
loved  the  place  of  his  birth;  but  like  a  juft 

and 
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and  virtuous  King,  he  ever  fupported,  to  the 
utmoft  of  his  power,  the  intereft  of  thefe 

kingdoms. 

.  I  hope  from  this  review  of  the  tranfaftion 

relating  to  the  convention  of  Clofier-Seveny 

.  * 

you  are  perfuaded  that  when  the  convention 
was  broke,  the  good  faith  of  his  late  Majefty 
f  ood  unimpeached :  whether  the  confe¬ 
rences,  politically  fpeaking,  were  for  the 
inter efts  of  Great-Britain ,  I  /hall  examine 
more  minutely  by  and  by  :  atprefent,  it 

remains  to  be  confidered  whether  our  union 

*  <. 

with  the  King  of  Pruffm  be  a  wife  or  a 

weak  meafure. 


It  will  be  no  part  of  my  enquiry  what  are 
or  are  not  the  perfonal  virtues  of  the  King 

o.  j  riifjia.  His  magnanimity  and  univerlal 
geivusltandconfefled  to  the  whole  world:  but 
it  is  with  the  crown  and  power  of  Pruflia , 
t.Kn  we  are  allied  ;  though  I  grant  it  is  no 
f  lgln-  'unification  of  the  alliance,  that  the 
pewm  of  that  crown  is  lodged  in  fuch  able 
hands.  Nor  fhall  I  examine  how  far  this 


war 
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war  may  be  deemed  a  proteftant  war  :  no 
wife  man  ever  ferioully  thought  it  fo,  and 
indeed  it  feems  to  me  a  lubjedt  only  worthy 
of  trifling  politicians. 

It  has  been  a  aueftion  much  agitated  for 
many  years  in  this  kingdom,  whether  it  be 
for  the  intereft  of  Gr cat- Bn tain  to  depend 
fingly  on  her  own  ftrength,  or  to  engage  in 
fi  iendfhip  and  alliance  with  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  ftates  of  Europe^ according  to  the  circum- 
ftances  of  affairs.  The  firfl:  fylfem  has  been 
generally  adopted  by  men  out  of  power  j 
the  fecond  by  men  in  power.  The  reafon 
I  fuppofe  is,  that  every  minirter  has  found 
the  expediency  and  ncceflity  of  entering  into 
thefe  compafts.  The  nature  of  an  extenfive 
commerce  requires  it,  and  the  prefervation 
of  the  balance  of  power  renders  it  almoft 
unavoidable.  France ,  our  rival  in  peace  and 
war,  has  within  thefe  three  laft  centuries, 
taken  prodigious  ftrides  towards  univerfal 
dominion,  and  probably  would  have  accom- 
phfhed  her  great  work,  had  not  Britain 

D 
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interpofed  to  obftriid  her.  And  is  France 
lefs  ambitious  and  lefs  luftful  after  empire  at 
this  day  than  fhe  was  formerly  \  Does  it 
not  then  equally  behove  us  now,  to  watch 
her  fteps  ?  What  can  induce  her  to  impove¬ 
rish  h  er  fubjedts,  and  exhauft  her  finances 
by  the  payment  of  fo  many  foreign  fubfidies* 
but  the  hopes  of  availing  herfelf  of  thefe 
fubfidiary  Princes  in  Some  feafonable  hour, 
to  the  enllaving  her  neareft  neighbours  firft, 

X  \  »  f 

and  afterwards  in  her  turn,  Great-Britain. 
This  has  been  her  policy,  and  by  thefe  arts 
fire  has  extended  her  monarchy.  Powerful 
as  fhe  is  within  herfelf,  would  fhe  fit  down 
tranquilly  to  cultivate  the  focial  bleflings  of 
peace,  fhe  would  feldom  or  never  be  annoyed 
by  others.  It  is  then  with  the  profpedt  of 
annoying,  that  fhepurfues  this  plan;  and  it 
is  the  notoriety  of  the  fadf,  that  at  times 
has  armed  ahnofl  all  Europe  againfl:  her 
defigns. 

It  has  been  well  confidered  lince  the  re¬ 
volution,  that  one  of  the  principal  caufes  that 

con- 
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conduced  to  the  univerfal  monarchy  of  Rom 
was,  that  the  feveral  hates  of  the  world 
fought  the  Romans  one  by  one,  and  there¬ 
fore  were  all  fubdued.  Hence  arole  the 
feveral  confederacies  that  have  been  formed 
againft  France >  in  all  which,  England ,  as 
became  the  dignity  of  a  great  and  opulent 
nation,  has  generally  taken  the  lead :  and 

now,  it  is  this  very  fyftem  of  fortifying  herfelf 
againft  the  ambition  of  France ,  that  induced 
her  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  PruJJia 
and  HeJJe.  What  have  been  the  fruits  of 
this  alliance  ?  the  prefervation  of  the  electo¬ 
rate,  and  ?  the  dominions  of  the  King  of 
PruJJia .  Had  we  not  fupported  him  with  fub- 
lidies,  he  muft  inevitably  have  funk  under 
the  weight  of  his  expences :  had  he  not 
won  the  victory  of  Rosbach ,  and  by  that 
victory  diffipated  in  a  manner  for  fome  time, 
the  French  power  in  Germany ,  the  army  of 
obfervation  had  not  alone  (without  the  af- 
iiftance  of  a  body  of  P ruffians } )  been  able  to 

D  2  drive 
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drive  out  and  extirpate  the  forces,  that  were 
in  poffefTion  of'  Hanover. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  alked,  where  lies  the 
advantage  of  thefe  events  ?  How  would 
England  have  buffered,  had  all  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  his  P ruffian  Majefty,  and  the  whole 
electorate  of  Hanover  been  fwallowed  up  the 
firft  campaign  ?  I  fhall  anfwer  in  a  few 
words  :  France  in  that  cafe,  would  not  have 
fu  (lamed  the  hard  drips  of  two  or  three  ex— 
pen  five,  lickly,  and  mortal  campaigns,  which 
have  diveited  hei  thoughts  from  the  other 
operations  of  the  war,  and  would  alfo  have 
had  the  depofit  of  Hanover  in  her  hands,  to 
exchange  for  our  own  acquifitions,  or  with 
that  power  who  fhould  give  her  the  belt 
bargain  for  it;  poffibly  with  the  Queen  of 
Hungary ,  for  the  perpetual  poffeffion  of  thofe 
territories  and  maritime  towns  in  Flanders 
that  he  oppofite  to  our  coalt,  and  which 
would  be  extremely  convenient  to  the  marine 

of  France,  for  infelling  England  in  a  future 
war. 


But 
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But  why  this  eagernefs  to  fupport  the 
King  of  Prujjia,  a  Prince,  who  in  the  laft 
war  is  faid  to  have  been  a  perfidious  enemy  ? 
Why  do  we  not  renounce  an  alliance,  that 
grows  fo  heavy  on  our  hands  ? 

Whata  manifeftcontradidtionishere?7  he 
fame  man,  in  the  fame  breath,  arraigns  one 
Prince  for  breach  of  faith,  and  recommends 

the  example  to  another.  Wife  and  good 
minifters  however,  know  that  thcfe  engage¬ 
ments  are  of  too  folemn  a  nature,  to  be 
lightly  renounced ;  and  whatever  the  caufe 
of  the  King  of  Prujjia  was,  in  the  laft  war, 
the  juftnefs  and  uprightnefs  of  it  in  this, 
have  been  demonftrated  in  his  documents, 
nearly  with  the  force  and  precifion  of  a 
theorem  in  Euclid. 

The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  before  me, 
feems  to  be  unnecefi'arily  concerned  for 
the  honour  of  his  country,  in  fuppofing 


we 
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we  are  dupes  to  the  King  of  Prujia ,  by  the 
convention  we  have  made  with  him.  The 
fuccouis  we  have  given  him  in  money,  he 
calls  a  tribute.  He  had  much  more  pro¬ 
perly  have  called  it  a  charity,  had  he  at¬ 
tended  to  the  wretched  and  miferable  hate 

of  Prujjia ,  fet  forth  in  the  preamble  to  the 
articles  ot  the  Convention  :  but  the  truth  is, 
that  it  is  given  to  an  ally,  who  has  been 
and  may  again  be  ufeful ;  and  therefore  is 
really  and  truly  a  fubfidy. 

By  the  convention,  the  King  of  Prujjia 
engages  to  augment  his  forces,  and  that  they 
/nail  aft  in  the  mod  advantageous  manner 
foi  the  common  caufe  :  but  fays  our  author, 
he  does  not  ftipulate  to  fend  one  man  to  our 
affiftance :  yet  in  what  better  terms  could  he 
have  expreffed  himfelf  ?  At  ajunfture  when 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  enemies,  arid 

had 
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had  employment  for  a  hundred  thoufand 

V  ^ 

more  troops,  could  he  have  enrolled  them, 

»  f  t  ►  *• 

would  it  not  have  appeared  oftentatious  and 
ridiculous  to  mention  an  aid  of  men  ?  Nei- 

r  V 

ther  of  thefe  epithets- belong  to  the  King 
of  Prujjia. 

I  could  have  wilhed  that  the  allies  of  the 

♦  /  »  t  • 

late  Landgrave  of  Hejfe,  had  been  trod  on 

more  gently ;  as  he  was  a  Prince  both  in 
publick  and  private  life,  great  almoft  beyond 
example.  So  true  to  his  faith,  and  his  en¬ 
gagements,  that  he  chofe  rather  to  abandon 
his  country,  and  live  a  fugitive,  than  defert 
his  alliance  and  the  caufe  of  liberty  :  unkind 
therefore  is  the  reprefentation  that  we  read 
as  delivering  up  his  principality  and 
people  to  an  enemy,  for  the  paltry  confide- 
ration  of  the  hire  of  his  troops.  Thefe  are 
the  outlines  of  a-  Mulcy  IJJmael ,  and  not  of 

William , 
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William ,  Landgrave  of  Heje-Gaffel,  one  of 
the  beft  of  men  *. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  to 
you  in  fome  meafure,  the  expediency  of 
framing  thefe  alliances,  and  thenecefiity  of 
fupporting  them.  That  they  have  coft  us  fome 
millions  of  pounds,  and  fome  thoufands  of 
lives,  is  not  to  be  denied — Thefe  are  the 
fad  accounts  we  mufl  read  of  in  the  hiftory  of 
war ;  but  does  not  the  fame  page  inform  us, 
that  while  poverty,  oppreffion,  ruin,  and 
defolation,  are  raging  in  other  countries,  we 
are  in  a  manner  enjoying  the  fweets  of  peace. 
Our  commerce  extends  itfelf  every  year, 

beyond 


*  It  is  relared  of  Muhy  IJhmaelt  that  when  Louis  the 
XlVih  upo  a  certavi  prow  Aiion,  fent  an  embaflador  to 
menace  him  with  a  bombardment,  he  coolly  ajked  him  what 
the  equipment  .or  the*ex”  edition  would  amount  to  :  fo  many 
millions  of  lives  anf*»  cred  tne  embaflador  ;  why  then,  fays 
the  Morocco  £  nperor,  give  me  but  fecurity  for  half  the 
money,  and  I  will  this  moment  burn  the  town  before  your 
face. 

i 
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beyond  the  ftrength  of  imagination  to  have 
fancied;  our  revenues confequently  increafe, 
and,  to  compleat  all,  our  people  are  hitherto 
content.  I  fhall  poflibly  be  told  that  thefe 
are  bleflings  but  of  fhort  duration,  and 
that  we  muft  ere  long,  fall  under  the  burden  ; 
but  it  fliould  appear  from  the  riches  of  the 
ftate,  that  we  are  far  from  fo  great  a  crifis— 
twelve  millions  raifed  at  about  four  per  cent. 
in  one  loan,  argues  no  fuch  danger  nigh,  and 
is  a  tranfadtion,  that  will  amaze  Europe,  and 
poflibly  may  extort  overtures  of  peace  from 
our  enemies :  but  as  an  honourable  peace  is 
not  at  prefent  in  our  option,  we  muft  con¬ 
tinue  to  exert  that  force,  which,  if  they  had  • 
been  reafonable,  would  have  already  com¬ 
pelled  them,  but  which  under  heaven,  muft 
in  the  end  compel  them  to  it. 

What  were  our  profpedts  when  we  firft 
engaged  in  this  war  ?  our  enemy  had  en- 

E  croached 
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eroached  on  our  colonies,  built  fortifications 
on  their  encroachments,  and  rendered  our 
pofleffions  in  fecure — A  good  frontier  there¬ 
fore  to  our  northern  colonies,  was  the  grand 
objeft.  Wife  men  were  alfo  become  jealous 
of  the  formidablenefs  of  the  naval  power  of 
France ,  and  were  not  forry  for  the  quarrel, 
as  it  might  furnifh  an  occafion  to  reduce 
that  power  :  fo  the  reduction  of  the  navy, 
became  the  next  great  objed - In  the 

courfe  of  a  very  few  years,  we  have  feen 
the  vigour  and  impenetrable  fecrecy  of  a 
wife  adminiftration,  feconded  by  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  valour  of  our  officers  and  men  both 
by  fea  and  land,  accomplilh  this  noble 
undertaking.  Their  navy  is  not  only  reduced, 
but  almoll  annihilated  ;  and  we  are  mailers 

v  iT 

not  only  of  the  frontier  we  combated  for, 
but  alfo  of  Louisbonrg ,  and  the  vail  and 
powerful  regions  of  Canada ;  powerful,  con- 
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Itdering  the  force  that  could  be  brought 
again  ft  it. 

It  would  not  be  neceffary  to  mention  our 
con  quell  in  the  Eajl  and  Wejl-Jndies ,  our 
fucceis  at  Senegal  and  Goree,  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  alarms  we  have  given  to  their  own 
coafts,  but  that  I  mean  to  affert,  that  in  all 
probability,  had  the  war  been  carried  on  in 
another  fnape,  few  or  none  of  thefe  things 
had  been  effeded. 

Had  France  in  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
declined  all  continental  connedions  ;  had 
ftie  dedicated  but  half  the  millions,  and 
half  the  men  fhe  has  wafted  in  Germany , 

to  her  marine;  had  die  turned  all  that 

» 

ftrength  to  the  fupport  of  her  colonies,  and 
to  the  invafion  of  Great-Britain ;  the  feene 
had  been  altered,  and  the  pofture  of  affairs 
had  worn  another  face.  It  is  not  pertinent 
to  alledge,  that  Hawke  had  deftroyed  her 

E  2  fqua- 
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fquadrons,  and  ruined  our  power  at  fea: 
this  is  confounding  dates  and  arguments. 
He  obtained  that  glorious  victory  upon  the 
remains  of  her  navy  in  November  1759  * 
but  had  flie  adopted  the  fyflem  I  fpeak  of, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Monf.  Conjlaiis 
might  have  commanded  fixty  fhips  of  the 
line,  inftead  of  the  twenty-one  which  pe¬ 
rilled  or  efcaped  that  day. 

I  know  it  will  be  faid  that  we  ftill  mull 

✓ 

have  triumphed  at  fea,  had  France  done  her 
utmoft  to  contend  for  an  equality  :  but  that 
2.  navy  is  to  be  created ;  much  moie,  aug¬ 
mented  in  a  few  years,  may  be  learnt  from 
the  adminiftration  of  Colbert .  Does  any 
man  doubt  that  the  navy  of  France  in  King 
Williams  time,  at  a  certain  period,  domi¬ 
neered  in  the  channel,  and  locked  up  the 

navy  of  England  in  our  own  ports?  if  this 

be 
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be  true  why  fhould  not  the  fame 
of  power  produce  again  the  fame  co  ed:. 

Admit  however,  that  in  fpite  of  all  ri- 
yalfhip,  we  fhould  hill  remain  fuperior  at 
fea ;  yet  when  we  refled:  on  the  excefhve 
diftance  of  our  fettlements  from  Britain ,  and 
from  one  another,  whatembarrailfnents  mud 
enfue  from  the  impofiibility  of  difeovering 
the  deftination  of  their  feveral  fquadrons  ? 
we  remember  well  how  nearly  Mo  nf.  de 
la  Clue  had  efcaped  admiral  Boficawen,  and 
notwithftanding  the  fortune  of  that  day,  in 
preventing  his  jundion  with  Monf.  Conj.ru, 
how  difficult  we  found  it  to  give  Hawke  a 
fuperiority  over  Confirms  alone.  Such  are 
the  calls  for  our  men  of  war,  either  for  cur 
convoys,  our  colonies,  or  our  expeditions, 
that  notwithftanding  the  prodigious  numfor 
of  fhips  in  commiffion,  we  cannot  pof  ib'y 
be  provided  with  fufficient  fleets,  to  preferve 
a  fuperiority  in  every  fervice. 

\ 
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I  ftiall  be  anfwered,  that  granting  all  this 
to  he  true,  yet  as  we  fhall  ftill  upon  the 
whole  be  Wronger  at  Tea  than  our  adverfary, 
fhe  will  never  be  able  to  hurt  us  eflentially : 
and  therefore  all  the  millions  devoted  to 
continental  meafures,  have  been  fo  much  of 
the  riches  of  the  nation  idly  diffipated  and 
loft  :  but  however  felf-evident  this  propoft- 
tion  may  appear,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion 
that  had  not  thofe  millions  been  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  fervice  of  Germany ,  the  other 
millipns  that  we  have  expended  fo  glorioufly 
in  America  on  the  grand  objed  of  the  war, 
would  have  been  fquandered,  and  the  con- 
u eft  of  Canada  defeated.  I  am  informed 
by  unqueftionable  authority,  by  feme  of  the 
principal  inftruments  employed  in  that 
honourable  enterprize,  that  had  the  Canadi¬ 
ans  received  but  a  very  little  afliftance  more 
from  France ,  than  they  did,  the  undertaking 
had  been  rendered  impracticable.  Can  we 

then 
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then  fuppofe,  that  if  Trance  in  the  beginning 

ot  the  war,  had  turned  her  thoughts  from 

* 

Germany ,  to  the  defence  of  her  colonies, 
file  could  not  have  fent  a  little  more  affift- 
ance,  nay  very  confiderable  armaments  both 
of  Imps  and  men  ?  in  this  cafe,  the  impor¬ 
tant  Icheme  which  engaged  us  in  the  prefent 
war,  muft  have  proved  abortive.  If  there¬ 
fore  what  I  have  advanced  here,  be  a  fadt, 
thole  two  or  three  words  only,  will  be  an 
anfwer  to  volumes  of  declamation,  againft 
the  prefent  condudt  of  the  war  and  con¬ 
tinental  meafures. 

Happy  for  us,  the  councils  of  Trance 
have  taken  another  direction ;  but  I  have 
very  good  reafons  to  believe,  that  had  Mar- 
llial  Saxe  been  living,  and  in  power,  we 
had  beheld  a  different  lcene  of  adtion.  By 
his  death,  the  Trench  have  been  buffered  to 
fodow  the  bent  of  their  national  genius, 
which  undoubtedly  is  martial  j  but  Mars  not 

Nep- 
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Neptune  is  their  deity.  The  toils  which 
wait  on  the  fpiendours  of  the  fields  do  not 
flartle  their  nobility,  and  gentry  ;  but  the 
ocean  has  not  equal  charms  for  them.  I  have 
been  told  in  * France ,  that  this  obfervation  on 
the  humour  of  the  people  was  one  of  the 
caufes  which  induced  Lewis  the  XIVth  to 
nep-lec!  his  marine,  after  the  adiion  near 

o 

Malaga. 

o 

I  do  not  mean  by  what  I  have  here  faid, 
to  refledt  on  the  abilities  and  courage  of  their 
officers  or  common  men.  I  am  only  ad¬ 
vancing,  that  providentially  for  us,thefervice 
at  fea  is  not  their  predominant  paffion.  I 
know  but  too  well,  from  the  behaviour  of 
their  navy  fince  the  revolution,  how  capable 
they  are  of  becoming  formidable  on  that 
element ;  and  I  think  it  is  from  that  quarter 
only  that  England  can  receive  her  mortal 
wound. 

Had  the  fyflem  of  Mar  dial  Saxe  been 
vigoroully  purfued  from  month  to  month, 

and 
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and  year  to  year,  I  am  of  opinion  our  ifland 
would  not  have  known  the  tranquillity  (lie 
has  enjoyed  during  the  courfe  of  this  war. 

I  fuppofe  you  are  prepared  to  fmile  at  the 
word  invafion  j  menlefs  knowing  than  your- 
felf,  laugh  aloud  at  the  bare  mention  of  it ; 
but  the  gentlemen  of  the  army  and  the 
navy,  know  it  is  not  a  phantom,  and  might 
prove  a  ferious  affair.  Can  any  man  treat 
the  attempt  as  chimerical,  who  remembers 
that  if  Hawke  had  been  wind-bound  forty- 
eight  hours  longer  than  he  was,  the  troops 
from  Vannes  under  the  convoy  of  Conjians , 
had  certainly  failed  for  the  deflined  port. 
If  therefore,  it  was  a  kind  of  accident  that 
faved  us  in  the  zenith  of  our  power,  from 
the  mifchiefs  of  an  embarkation,  convoyed 
by  the  poor  remains  of  a  (battered  navy ; 
how  would  the  danger  be  enhanced,  fhould  - 
the  French  monarchy  once  more  grow  pow¬ 
erful  at  fea,  and  threaten  us  at  thelame  junc^ 

F  ture 
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ture  three  fquadrons  from  Havre  de 
Grace,  B',  eft,  and  Dunkirk ,  and  an  army 
of  ten  or  fifteen  thoufand  men  aboard  each 
of  them  ;  all  which  will  certainly  be  prac¬ 
ticable  in  a  future  war,,  if  the  French  King 
has  no  other  bufinefs  on  his  hands,  and 
fhould  adopt  this  method  of  attack  ? 

I  am  apprifed  that,  flufhed  as  we  are  in 
our  prefent  fecurity  from  invafions,  it  may 
be  argued  that  fhould  the  French  by  favour 
of  winds  and  weather  difembark  an  army, 
every  man  of  them  mull  in  the  end  be  de- 
llroyed  or  made  prifoners.  This  is  an  expe¬ 
riment  that  I  hope  Great-Britain  or  Ireland 
will  never  undergo— The  fortune  of  a  battle  is 
precarious,  and  yet  in  an  open  country  like 
ours,  the  fortune  of  a  battle  may  poflibly 
decide  the  fate  of  a  crown.  Hilfory  in¬ 
forms  us  that  it  adlually  has  done  fo  more 
than  once  in  this  nation  :  but  why  do  1 

allude  to  times  of  antient  date?  do  we 

\  .  *  ' 

not 
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hot  all  remember  1745,  when  only  five 
or  fix  thoufand  undifciplined  rebels  march¬ 
ed  into  the  center  of  the  kingdom,  and 
had  well  nigh  blafted  public  credit !  nay, 

and  with  a  little  more  fuccefs  than  they 

* 

had,  might  almoft  have  made  the  imperial 
diadem  of  thefe  realms  to  totter  on  the  head 
that  wore  it  ?  can  the  truth  of  this  aiTertion 
be  called  in  queftion  ?  did  not  the  voice  of 
the  people,  did  not  the  adts  of  the  legillature 
in  a  manner  proclaim  his  Royal  Highnel's 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  the  reftorer  of  his 
country ! 

But  England  perhaps  is  under  circum- 
ftances  entirely  peculiar  to  herfelf.  She  not 
only  is  unprovided  of  garrifons  to  obflrudl 
the  rapid  progrefs  of  an  enemy,  were  he 

t 

once  landed,  but  the  very  life  and  beina* 

J  o 

of  her  publick  credit  would  be  affedted  by 

1  '  «  1 

that  event.  Foreigners  have  but  a  faint  con¬ 
ception,  and  our  anceftors  had  no  conception 

F  2  at 
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at  all  of*  the  nature  of  this  publick  credit. 
What  lpeculative  ftatefman  could  have  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  plunging  this  nation  into 
*  debt  of  a  hundred  millions,  inftead  of 
producing  a  general  bankruptcy  fhould  have 
enriched  thoufands  of  her  inhabitants,  and 
proem  ed  a  comfortable  fubfiflance  to  the 

many  more  thoufands  dependent  upon  them? 
yet  myflerious  and  paradoxical  as  this  appears, 
it  is  the  prefent  cafe  of  Great-Britain.  The 
immenfity  of  her  trade  enables  her  to  keep 
faith  with  her  creditors ;  and  whilft  that  faith 
and  that  trade  can  be  fupported,  the  imagi¬ 
nary  value  of  her  paper  will  be  equal  to  the 
intrinfick  worth  of  her  gold  and  filver. 
Thus  are  the  real  riches  and  current  coin  of 
this  kingdom,  I  may  fay  almoft  infinitely 
multiplied.  Yet  con fider  upon  how  flight 
a  thread  this  wonderful  profperity  depends, 
and  that  fhould  it  happen  to  be  divided,  the 
mighty  machine  muft  inevitaby  fall.  So 
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ldng  however  as  the  intereft  of  money  fhall 
continue  to  decline,  the  evil  of  the  debt 
will  be  at  a  diftance  ;  but  a  defcent  of  twen¬ 
ty  or  thirty  thoufand  men,  might  poflibly 
bring  on  inftantaneous  ruin.  Of  how  great 
confequence  then,  is  it  to  divert  the  florin 
from  this  illand  ? 

I  am  afraid  you  will  not  be  quite  fatisfied 
with  this  flrain  of  reafoning :  you  will  tell 
me  it  is  (till  the  mod;  expenfive  war  that 
ever  Britain  was  engaged  in,  and  that  if 
(he  goes  on  at  this  rate  mortgaging  all  her 
poffedions,  fhe  mud:  be  undone  at  lad:.  I 
grant  it  is  expendve,  but  may  not  this  gene- 
rous  effort,  this  fpirit  which  has  fpread  it- 
felf  from  the  throne  to  the  lowed;  clafs  of 
the  people,  prove  in  the  end  as  parfimonious 
a  method  of  carrying  on  the  war,  as  the  more 
languid  one,  of  faving  a  few  millions  and 
making  no  impreffion  on  the  enemy  ? 

In 
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In  the  nature  of  things,  it  can  feldom 
happen  that  one  and  the  fame  plan  of  ope¬ 
rations  is  fteddlly  purfued  thro’  the  courfe 
of  a  long  war.  New  occurrences  arife,  which 
give  birth  to  new  fyftems  and  meafures.  I 
am  apt  to  believe  that  three  years  ago,  the 
adminiftration  did  not  themfelves  forefee 
they  Jfhould  fend  fo  large  a  body  of  troops 
to  Germany :  but  I  hope  you  will  think  from 
the  review  I  have  laid  before  you,  the  ftep 
was  prudent  and  produ&ive  of  great  good  ; 
the  good  however  conlifting  in  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  an  evil,  which  would  have  arifen 
from  different  meafures,  is  underflood  by 
men  of  penetration  only  :  the  inconvenien- 
cies,  are  obvious  to  the  whole  world. 

I  do  not  wonder,  that  after  the  fword  has- 
been  drawn  fo  many  years,  the  nation  at 
length  fhould  be  defirous  of  peace :  yet 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  we  have  declared  our- 
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felves  ready  to  treat,  and  our  propofal  has 
been  rejected  with  difdain.  Are  we,  in  our 
triumphant  lituation,  to  creep  to  the  enemy  ? 
Are  we  abjedtly  to  fue  for  ignominious 
terms  of  peace  ?  Shall  we  inglorioufly  fur- 
render  the  advantages  we  have  obtained  at 
the  price  of  fo  much  blood  and  treafure  ? 
If  we  do  this,  can  it  be  long  ere  we  fub- 
mit  to  the  yoke  itfelf?  No,  Sir,  I  hope 
ftill  to  fee  the  pride  of  France  fubdued  by 
the  fpirit  of  Britain.—  For  that  end  there- 
fore,  let  us  with  Cato, 

f  Hold  it  out,  and  fight  it  to  the  laft : 
f  A  year,  a  day,  an  hour,  of  virtuous  Liberty, 
5  Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  in  bondage. 


lam,  Sir,  GV. 


